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us in such shape that if we did not support him we were
certain to be defeated, and if we did support Mm we were
likely to be defeated. He had created a situation, and
had put me in a situation, where the least of two evils
was to stand by him. The fight is very disagreeable.
Twenty years ago I should not have minded it in the least;
it would have been entirely suitable for my age and my
standing. But it is not the kind of fight into which an ex-
President should be required to go. I could not help my-
self ; I could not desert the decent people. But this whole
political business now is bitterly distasteful to me. There
is no way out of it that I can see."

When the Convention met on September 26, 1910, it was
soon made apparent that Eoosevelt was in comparatively
easy control of it. He was chosen temporary chairman by
a considerable majority, and the candidate of his selection,
Henry L. Stimson, who, as United States District Attorney
of New York, had conducted successfully the sugar fraud
cases in 1909, was nominated for Governor. From first
to last, Eoosevelt dominated the Convention and by his
forceful and uncompromising assaults upon the leaders of
the opposition, he carried all points. In his speech to the
Convention he did not mince matters at all in defining his
political creed, saying in the opening part of it:

" Democracy means nothing unless the people rule. The
rule of the boss is the negation of democracy. It is abso-
lutely essential that the people should exercise self-control
and self-mastery, and he is a foe to popular government
who in any way causes them to lose such self-control and
self-mastery whether from without or within."

That he had returned from his foreign trip grievously
dissatisfied with President Taft's conduct of affairs, he did
not conceal. Writing to Elihu Boot on October 21, 1910,
he said:

"I have been cordially helping the election of a Bepub-